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BRIDGING THE GAP FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK 



The persistence of high unemployment among 
young people throughout the Nation — despite the 
inauguration of new education, training, and job 
programs for youth — has led to public concern 
over the adequacy of the entire range of institu- 
tions that normally serve as bridges between school 
and work. A substantial review of the problem 
and much soul-searching have begun among all 
those in American life who have a responsibility 
for preparing youth for their adult activities of 
earning a living and raising families, or for help- 
ing them enter fields of work where they can ac- 
quire the wherewithal for productive and satisfy- 
ing lives. 

The problem of “bridging the gap” between 
school and work has been the subject of a special 
joint review by the Departments of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to a 
Presidential directive in the 1967 Marvpovjer Re- 
port?- It played a substt|,ntial part in the report of 



the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
Vocational Educati<m^ The Bridge Between Mem 
anfhd His Worh^ issued early this year. The prob- 
lem has also been under consideration by the Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee to the Appalachian 
Commission, and has been the subject of many 
technical discussions both in this country and 
among experts from nations of the .free world 
meeting together at the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. 

This chapter summarizes current knowledge 
concerning the many features of the school-to- 
work problem, the judgments and conclusions that 
have evolved, and the steps suggested to deal with 
the situation. It also discusses the need for further 
analysis which is being undertaken even while pro- 
gram action is being considered or going forward 
and which will bring to bear the growing knowl- 
edge arising out of both research and oi>erating 
experience. 



The Problem 



The essence of the problem is reflected in the 
paradox that emerges from the following two 
propositions: 

— ^The United States keeps larger propor- 
tions of its children in school longer than does 
any other nation, to insure their pmparation 
for lifetime activity. 

* See 1961 Manpower Report, page XV. 



— Yet the unemployment rate among youth 
is far higher here than in any other industrial 
nation and had been rising sharply until the 
introduction of the Government’s youth pro- 
grams over the last 4 years. 

Unemployment rates among youth, while liigh- 
est for those in low-income minority group fam- 
ilies, are substantially higher in all income groups 



than those considered desirable by any concept of 
acceptable unemployment rates that has been de- 
veloped in our Nation. Thus, youth in the 14:- to 
19-year-old bracket from families -with incomes of 
less than $3,000 have unemployment rates of 17.4 
percent,' an extraordinarily high level. But even 
youth from families with incomes of $10,000 and 
over have unemployment rates of 7.7 percent — 
rates that are about double the national average 
and quadruple the rates of adults.^ 

The differentials between youth and adult un- 
employment rates have persisted despite marked 
improvements in the overall employment situa- 
tion. Examination of the character and dimensions 
of youth programs undertaken in the last 4 years, 
of the rise in youth imemployment rates Wore 
that, and of the demographic and economic factors 
at work suggests that the introduction of these 
special programs has been a key factor in keeping 
youth unemployment rates from rising even fur- 
ther in relation to adult rates. 

The pattern of high unemployment rates among 
youth has become more pronounced in recent years. 
Though some differential between adult and youth 
rates has existed for decades, the gap has widened 
with the passage of time. The unemployment rates 
for youth shown by the 1930 census were far 
lower than the youth rates today (or at any time 
during the postwar period). They were only 
slightly above adult rates— 8.3 percent for the 14- 
to 19-year-old group compared with 5.2 percent 
overall. Both 1930 rates reflect predepression 
circumstances. (See chart 19.) 

While unemployment rates give some indication 
of why the school-to-work problem commands 
public attention, they are by no means the sole in- 
dicator of its dimensions. Unemployment rates do 
not reflect discouraged abstention from the job 
market, underemployment, or frustrating occupa- 
tional misfits that may lead to quits and unemploy- 
ment — ^problems on which there is, as yet, no ade- 
quate information. It is known that the labor force 
participation of young people (about 60 percent 
for the 16- to 19-year-old group, compared with 
62 percent for those aged 20 and over) has re- 
mained relatively unchanged in recent years, de- 
spite the increasing proportion of youth in school 
and the increasing number of young people who 

“These datii, the latest available on unemployment rates of 
teenagers by family Income, arc available only for teenagers 14 
to 19 and relate to teenagers who were family members, other 
than head of the family, and were unemployed In March 1967. 
Family Income Is for 1966. 



have been reaching working age. This finding un- 
doubtedly reflects the general improvement in em- 
ployment opportunities. It is possible that labor 
force participation of youth would actually in- 
crease if their desire for employment were 
matched by the availability of job openings. 

Underemployment is another factor in the youth 
employment situation which is difficult to measure. 
One evidence of this is the extent to which young 
people are able to secure only part-time employ- 
ment as a result of economic factors. In 1967, 9.4 
percent of the teenage full-time labor force, 
343,000 young people, were working part time for 
economic reasons, compared with a rate of only 
2.9 percent for persons aged 20 and over.* 

The youth for whom bridges to work are now 
most adequate are those witbi the intensive prepa- 
ration provided by professional training at the 
college level or beyond. For them, careers are vir- 
tually assured and unemployment is at or very close 
to minimum levels. In fa^, in many specialties 
there are numerous opportunities open for people 
with professional training. But sizable propor- 
tions of all other groups of youth — ^high school 
drojwuts, high school graduate, and college drop- 
outs — face serious imcertainties as they leave the 
academic world and begin the work for which 
school was to have prepared them. 

The tremendous advantage college graduates 
have in entering the world of work can be seen 
from the imemployment rates for young adults. In 
March 1967, for example, 20- to 24-year-olds with 
a college degree had an unemployment rate of only 
1.4 ].:>ercent, compared with 6.3 percent for those 
with a high school diploma, and a completely un- 
acceptable 10.6 percent for those who had com- 
plete only 8 years of school. 

Vocational preparation at the secondary and 
posfcsecondary levels has been progressively 
strengthened, hov/ever, under the impetus of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. This act has 
made possible extensive improvements in both the 
quantity and quality of vocational education offer- 
ings, which should mean better job preparation 
for many youth. 

The problem of building bridges between 
school and work involves many fundamental 
elements in American life in addition to educa- 
tional preparation. No one institution has or can 
have sole responsibility for helping youth to pre- 
pare for and make the transition from school to 



■The teenage tuU-tlme labor force Is made up of youth, aged 
16 to 19, who are working full time or looking for full-time work. 
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CHART i9 



Ratio of teenage to overall unemployment has increased... 



Unemployment ratio 




as declines in teenage unemployment rate have not kept pace 

with declines in overall rate. 
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1/ Pertains to population 14 years old and over. 

Note: Fourteen and 15 year olds are included to maintain comparability with years prior to 1947. Rates for 1930 and 1940 are decennial census data. 

The 1941 estimates are October data. All other figures are annual averages. Data from 1930 to 1940 not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 




work without unreasonable and discouraging spells 
of unemployment. Some young people get help 
from teachers; some get help from school ooun- 
seloi’s, especially “if they are college material” aaid 
will therefore cross into the work world with 
greater ease at a later point. Many are jdaced by 
the Employment Service system. Othei’s get help 
from social workers, i>olice, neighborhood centers, 
youth progi-ams, or individual employers to whom 
they apply. Personal contact (tlirough acquaint- 
ances, friends, and relatives), which has always 



been a strong feature of the job market in tins 
country is one of the most frequent ways of finding 
jobs. 

Parents x>lay an important part in the process of 
transition (though perhaps less so today than in 
past years when children were more likely to fol- 
low in their parents’ occupational footsteps). They 
are impoi’tant not only in terms of their influence 
on the child’s pi’eparation for life, but also in 
terms of the contacts and associations they can 
open up in the bridge-crossing process. Their con- 



tributions in this latter respect are necessarily lim- 
ited when they themselves have been denied oppor- 
tunity, through either outright discrimination or 
adverse educational or economic circumstance. 
Children from families in the middle and upper 
income brackets, already the best equipped to com- 
pete for jobs, are more likely to learn of good job 
opportunities from their relatives and friends than 
are disadvantaged youth.* 

Recent studies suggest that we do not fully 
understand what the junction of the parent is in 
preparing children for work, whether through 
education, training, or other means. Nor do we 
know what this parental activity contributes to 
the Nation’s economy. The importance of parental 
influence in determining the ultimate place of the 
child in society is suggested by various census data 
relating the education of parents to the education 
of their children. (See chart 20.) Where the father 
had graduated from high school, about 87 percent 
of sons aged 25 to 34 were also graduates. On the 
other hand, where the father did not graduate 
from high school, less than 60 percent of sons in 
this age group received high school diplomas. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s 1966 report on Eqmlity of Edmatimal Of- 
fortunity also suggests, as one of its major con- 
clusions, that the home environment of the 
deprived child can be an overwhelming impedi- 
ment to his economic and social development. 

The need to supplement the activities of the par- 
ents through various parent-surrogate activities 
such as Head Start cannot be overestimated. Serv- 
ices that middle and upper income families provide 
their children as a matter of course are all too often 



CHART 20 

Proportion of men who complete high 
school is directly related to their 
fathers’ educational attainment. 



Percent of men aged 25 to 34 who 
were graduated from high school 
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Source: U.S. Department of .Labor, based on March 1962 data from the 
UeS. Department of Commerce. 



missing in the low-income home. The availability 
of adequate substitutes may help break the inter- 
generational chains of poverty for many children 
from disadvantaged environments. 



Ways of Improving the Transition Process 



Perception of the school-work gap and of ways 
of bridging it is naturally colored by the vantage 
point from which it is regarded. Those involved 
with school administration have been concerned 
that the preparation given young people in school 
be improved so that it can ease their transition 
into work and reduce youth imemployment rates. 
Those in the manpower agencies concerned with 



*Por tt further dlscuBBlon on this problem, see the chapter 
on Barriers to Employment >f the Dlsailvantaged. 



the cadres of young people who continue to enter 
the labor force, from school systems that will re- 
quire many years for improvement, tliink youth 
should be helped, where necessary, by new and spe- 
cial training facilities designed to equip them for 
available jobs. Those who work directly with youth 
in the process of transition-^eounseling and plac- 
ing them as they gi’aduate or drop out of school 
and advising them on job and training oppor- 
tunities and on the special work and work-training 
programs open to them— are particularly con- 
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cemed about improving the mechanics of the 
transition. Those involved with youth who are 
making the transition from rural to urban areas 
are concerned also with the problems of residence 
and cultural change and with the wide range of 
information on occupations nesded by those who 
are leaving rural areas. 

Indeed, a strong case can be made for a variety 
of approaches: (1) Improvements in the educa- 
tional system and great expansion of cooperative 
education programs to prepare young people 
better; (2) special programs to take care of the 
approximately f) million school dropouts expected 
to seek work opportunities without adequate prep- 
aration over the next decade; (3) improvements 
in the process of communicating occupational in- 
formation to young people while they are in school 
and putting them in touch with jobs and addi- 
tional training opportunities as they come out; 
and (4:) improvements in early employment ex- 
perience, by adding to this experience new oppor- 
tunities to learn. 

At the present time many high school graduates 
and dropouts do not receive any guidance or 
counseling. Eight out of 10 school dropouts have 
never had counseling by school or employment 
office officials about training or employment oppor- 
tunities, and 4 out of 10 high school graduates 
have never had such counseling. (See table 1.) 
There are no school counselors at all in 13 percent 
of the Nation’s secondary schools and in 90 per- 
cent of its elementary schools. And only Massa- 
chusetts and the Virgin Islands meet the Office of 
Education’s basic standard of one counselor for 
every 300 students. 

Even smaller proportions have been exposed to 
supervised work experience while in school. 
Among out-of-school youth in 1963, only 7 per- 
cent of high school graduates and 3 percent of 
dropouts had such work experience.® 

The Employment Service’s part-time, coopera- 
tive school program— under which regular Em- 
ployment Service counselors come into the schools 
to test, counsel, and take applications from those 
not planning to go on to college— reaches about 60 
percent of the high schools and about 76 percent 
of all high school seniors. Unfortunately, however. 



® Thi '80 Bttttlstlcs relate to cooperative educattonol arrangemeatB 
between scltoola and industry; In ndcUtion, since 1003, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps has provided hundreds of thousands of part- 
time employment opportunities to poor children to enable them 
to remain in school. For a dlBCUselon of the NYC program, see the 
chapter on Now Developments in Manpower Programs. 



Table 1. Peoportion op High School Gradu- 
ates AND Dropouts Who Had Received 
Job Guidance or Counseling * 



Receipt of job guidance or 


Percent distribution 


counseling 


Dropouts 


Graduates 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Received guidance 


22.4 


66.1 


School counseling only 


17. 1 


37.8 


Employment service only 


4.2 


4*0 


School and employment 
service 


1.0 


13.4 


Never received guidance 


77.6 


43^0 



> Data relate to persona 10 to 21 years of age in February lOOS who were no 
longer In school, were not college graduates, and were in the civilian non- 
Inatitutional population. 

Notc; Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SouBCc: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

it reaches a much smaller proportion of the stu- 
dents who drop out of school, and in many cases 
the degree of contact with the outgoing indent 
is far too superficial. 

In addition, occupational information reaches 
only a small proportion of students below the 
senior high school level. And visual occupational 
materials (films, calendars with pictures depicting 
occupations, etc.) still need a great deal of im- 
provement. The OcGupatioml Outlook Hand- 
book — ^the Government’s basic guide to occupa- 
tional opportunities — should be made readily 
available to youth in junior high school. It is of 
particular importance that th(^ youth most in 
need of guidance concerning job and training op- 
portunities — ^the high school and junior high 
school dropouts— be made aware of the realities of 
the world of work. Proper guidance for these 
youth at an earlier Sg^.ii'ould promote the dual ob- 
jectives of encouraging them to remain in school 
while helping those who are determined to drop 
out in spite of the odds against them. 

Some notable attempts have been made to give 
more personalized and intensive counseling to in- 
dividuals, as in schools that provide a full range 
of guidance services beginning at seventh grade, 
in the skill centers financed under theMDTA, and 
in the efforts of the Employment Service to deal 
with potential dropouts at several continuation 
schools. These experiences suggest that, with im- 
proved guidance materials available throughout 



the junior and senior high schools and intensive 
work by counselors knowledgeable about the prac- 
tical employment situation existing for students 
coming out of school, some inroads can be made 
into present youth unemployment rates. These ex- 
periences also point to the overwhelming import- 
ance of full cooperation and joint action by the 
local education agencies and the local Employment 
Service. 

Innovative experiences have also taken place 
under the Vocational Education Act and in special 
MDTA training courses that expose students to 
the realities of work life rather than merely to 
academic situations. The development of more co- 
operative education programs, even under aca- 
demically oriented curriculums, has meant that in- 
creasing numbers are exposed to work situations 
that make abstractions come alive. 

These experiences suggest that substantial im- 
provements in educational curriculums and more 
linkages to the reality of the work world will help 
substantially to improve the preparation of youth. 
While advocates of general or college-bound prep- 
aration still argue with those who want to see 
more work content introduced throughout the 
school curriculum, there is growing agreement on 
several points : (1) That curriculums can generally 
be enriched by material drawn from real work sit- 
uations; (2) that all students should be given 
much more information concerning career paths 
and opportunities, and much earlier than is now 
usual; and (3) that the vocational school pro- 
gram should offer opportunities for students with 
a far wider range of interests and abilities to try 
out vocationally oriented curriculums and go on 
not only to jolw but also, increasingly, to higher 
education — either directly or after periods of em- 
ployment. In any case, the secondary education 
system in this country must strive to reach the 
point at which all youth who receive a high school 
diploma but do not go on to further education are 
adecfuately equipped to find and keep a meaning- 
ful job. 

There have a;lso been suggestions on other points 
that need further exploration. It has been pro- 
posed, for example, that the schools themselves 
assume increased responsibility for the actual job 



placement of their grad lates. The exercise of such 
responsibility would expose the schools to indus- 
try and should result in improved and more real- 
istic curriculums and guidance services. It is 
argued that it makes no more sense for the schools 
to be unconcerned about what happens to their 
graduates than it does for an automobile manu- 
facturer to pay no attention to the sales of his 
products. 

How this concern is reflected in new programs 
becomes an important matter. The Government’s 
manpower services are already coping with some 
of the problems of transition by finding jobs for 
young people through the facilities of the Employ- 
ment ^rvice (in particular, through the Youth 
Opportunity Centers and the Cooperative School 
Program), as well as by projecting the future 
needs of the economy and its occupations as a base 
for educational, training, and curriculum plan- 
ning. A potentially serious problem in having the 
schools handle placements is that the knowledge 
of job opportunities required for a satisfactory 
placement extends far beyond a school district or 
even a labor area, and calls for the information 
network avg/ilable to the Employment Service 
system. Furthermore, the Government is inevi- 
tably concerned about problems of duplication 
and coordination that might result foom newly 
awakened realizations of need, at a time when there 
are already recognized shortages of qualified per- 
sonnel in both the schools and the manpower 
services. 

Solutions to this range of problems by cooper- 
ative effort between school systems and Employ- 
ment Service offices have been worked out in a 
number of cases and can be carried further, as they 
have been in other countries such as Sweden and 
Great Britain. In Sweden, the school system and 
the employment service each finances half of the 
cost associated with youth placement activities. 
In Great Britain, a cooperative relationship has 
b^n developed over many years, with responsibil- 
ity allocated for both guidance and actual job 
placement. As part of this program, a special 
Youth Employment Service has been created to 
deal with youth both in school and as they come 
out seeking jobs. 



Experiences Other Nc^.&ions 



The problem of youth unemployment in this 
country takes on added dimension when contrasted 
with the situation in Europe — a contrast in many 
ways revealing, but also in many ways deceptive. 

Unemployment rates for youth in other nations, 
particularly the western industrialized nations, 
are for the most part noticeably lower than for 
youth in this country. Sweden and France, for ex- 
ample, have youth unemployment rates one-half 
to two-thirds lower than the American rates. Eng- 
lish rates are far below the American ones. While 
part of this difference can be attributed to a gener- 
ally tighter European labor situation, a major fac- 
tor is the highly developed man- job matching 
apparatus. The youth employment situation in 
these countries is apparently characterized by a 
relatively quick entry of youth into jobs following 
school, an extensive training structure, and a 
great variety of “apprenticeable” trades through 
which youth can make a start in the world of work. 

In assessing these seeming successes, one should 
keep in mind that there are some basic structural 
differences between these countries and the United 
States— a fact that makes it very diflSicult to choose 
what would work as well here. For one thing, the 
percentage of yoi^th receiving vocational educa- 
tion is much higher in Europ'e than in the United 
States, where in 1963-64 only about 19 percent of 
the 14- to 17-year-olds received vocational educa- 
tion. This contrasts to a range among countries re- 
cently studied by the Department of Labor, which 
be^s at 21 percent (of the 14- to 17-year-olds) in 
the Netherlands and extends up to 58 percent (of 
the 15- to 17-year-olds) in West Germany. 

These figures Meet a heavily structured status 
system for entry into jobs— the kind of system that 
has been tra^tionally rejected in the United 
States. Here, the ultimate educational goal — still 
not fully realized— is to open the broadest and 
highest level of opportunity for everyone. But 
this goal is far from being accepted in the coun- 
tries of Europe. This very aspect of the European 
practice, moreover, is now a source of dissatisfac- 
tion in the European nations themselves. Serious 
review is underway in several countries with re- 
spect to their educational systems, what they lead 
to, the limited opportunities they afford to youth, 
and the limited lifetime real incomes that result. 
Part of this review has been occasioned by concern 



over inadequate economic growth and the inability 
of the nations to cope with U.S. and other foreign 
drains upon their professional and technical man- 
power resources. 

Contrast with the European situation, perhaps 
more than any other single factor, suggests that 
the school-to-work gap in the United States is the 
result in part of the high educational and flexible 
career sights that have been set here. Tlie contrast 
also points up the general failure — as reflected at 
least in the U.S. teenage unemployment rates — ^to 
bring reality to as high a level. This means that 
the essential task posed by the school-to-work 
problem in the United States is how to create a 
bridge that would bring youth into jobs more di- 
rectly, and thus reduce their unemployment rates 
to acceptable levels. But the problem also involves 
getting them into jobs that are not below their 
potential, that are not routine jobs into which they 
are forced for lack of any alternative. The problem 
is how to make real the now unfulfilled promise of 
the American educational and opportunity systems. 

The much higher educational sights for youth 
here than abroad are reflected dramatically in the 
differences in how long youth attend school. In 
the United States nearly 94 percent of all 14- to 17- 
year-olds are in school, as compared with a range 
of 56 to 65 percent for the same age group in sev- 
eral European countries. In recent years, however, 
a number of these countries have planned to raise 
the age level for compulsory education. Austria 
has introduced a ninth year of required schooling; 
Belgium plans to extend its school-leaving age to 16 
by 1968 ; and Sweden recently extended schooling 
to age 16. France is lengthening required schooling 
frem age 14 to age 16 as of 1968, and the French 
Planning Commission envisions that, by 1970, 40 
percent of all 17-year-olds will be in school. The 
United Kingdom is also contemplating an exten- 
sion from 15 to 16 years of age. 

Along with much earlier ages of entry into em- 
ployment, Europe has created a markedly differ- 
ent wage structure for youth than for adults, as 
discussed later. But keeping these basic differences 
in mind, there is still benefit to be gained by sift- 
ing the various approaches to the transition prob- 
lem existing’ in these countries. Following are sum- 
maries of a few of these approaches in the various 
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areas that have a critical impact on the school-to- 
work transition. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Wliere vocational guidance is most extensively 
practiced in Europe, the manpower agency has a 
key role. In Sweden, the Government instituted a 
national program of vocational guidance and 
training in 104:7. And in the lOSO’s most of the 
larger local employment service offices provided 
guidance for persons under 18 years of age in spe- 
cial youth departments, which also were responsi- 
ble for placements. Since then guidance and place- 
ment functions have been largely separated. Be- 
ginning in the sixth grade, teacher-counselors with 
special training provided by the National Labor 
Market Board assist young people in choosing a 
career. Their services in tibe schools are funded 60 
percent by county school boards and 60 x>crcent by 
county labor boards—demonstrating the close co- 
operation between the educational authorities and 
the manpower agencies in preparing young people 
for work. 

The Swedish program also provides for prevoca- 
tional practical orientation in the eighth year of 
school. This involves a 3-week period of observa- 
tion and work for pupils, who visit plants and busi- 
ness establishments to become acquainted vith the 
conditions they may expect to encounter in their 
future careers, and to obtain a basis of personal 
experience for their career choice. 

In West Germany all vocational guidance is 
carried out by the Federal employment service and 
its local agencies. In 1966 more than 84: percent of 
the school leavers received individual counseling. 
Where training in the chosen occupation is not 
locally available, a vocational guidance service can 
provide youth with financial assistance to go where 
training is given. 

In the United Kingdom, talks to groups of stu- 
dents by the Youth Employment Officer, who 
works for the Youth Employment Service, begin 
in the 4th year of secondary school. The system of 
informing students about vocational matters also 
includes evening lectures by visiting speakers and 
the use of career displays. 

In Austria, there are three sources of vocational 
counseling services — trade unions, employers, and 



the government. There is a central Government 
youth placement office with a special section for 
vocational counseling. In cooperation with school 
authorities, these vocational counseling services es- 
tablish contacts with youth in the schools. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The character of vocational education varies 
considerably among European countries. Small 
countries such as Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden find vocational education in school best 
suited to prepare youth for work, while larger 
countries with more diversified production, such 
as Western Germany and the United Kingdom, 
find in-plant training better suited to their needs. 

Perhaps the most significant recent trend in 
vocational education in Europe is that the train- 
ing is becoming broader. Training for a “spec- 
trum” of jobs has been proposed in the United 
Kingdom. While much of Europe has tradition- 
ally used formal apprenticeship in its training of 
skilled workers, the present trend is toward a 
broader, general educational background and 
wider, less specialized training. This educational 
pattern, designed to help workers adjust to the 
skill demands of modern industry, is much closer 
to the American approach of general training ap- 
plicable to different kinds of jobs. 

YOUTH WAGE POLICY 

Differentials between youth and adult wages are 
common in Europe, whereas wage differentials 
based on the worker’s youth alone are virtually un- 
known in the United States. 

Among those countries for which information 
was recently obtained by the Department of La- 
bor are Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. These countries have a 
variety of wage scales for young workers, usually 
in particular industries and occupations, which are 
lower than those for adult workers. The so-called 
“youth wages,” where established, are generally 
well accepted by employers, unions, parents, and 
workers. 

Most collective agreements in Belgium provide 
for lower wages for persons under 21. Only by way 
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of exception do some agreements provide for equal 
pay for equal work regardless of age. 

The French legal minimum wage provides for 
reductions applicable to workers under 18 years of 
age, according to the following scale : 

Percent reductions 

Age group from regular minimum wage, 196^ 



14 to 15 50 

15 to 16 40 

16 to 17 30 

17 to 18 20 



Tn the Netherlands, individual industry agree- 
ments set lower rates for young people. Different 
wage rates apply for each year of age from 14: to the 
specified adult level, which varies according to the 
industry. For example, the wage for a Job Class I 

Some Furth 

A wide range of additional questions bearing 
on the school-work transition requires intensive 
review. 

An important one that needs to be resolved is 
the extent to which the present youth unemploy- 
ment situation results from an unusually high rate 
of youth entrance into the labor force. There is 
some evidence, for example, that the proportion 
of new young entrants in the labor force may be 
greater here than in European countries, and that 
this has some bearing on the wide differences in 
youth unemployment rates between this country 
and Western Europe. But even if this proves to be 
the case, the implications for the problem at hand 
will still need exploration. It has been suggested 
that the numbers of American youth reaching 
school-leaving age may be greater than the econ- 
omy can absorb. Whether this is a question of rela- 
tive numbers of youth and jobs, or of the kinds of 
preparation that youth must undergo, or what 
special measures and special kinds of training may 
be needed is an important matter to resolve. 

A related question is the extent to which the 
present situation partially reflects the reduction 
of low-skilled or entry jobs in the United States, 
particularly when compared with the situation in 
Europe. Careful technical observers of U.S. plants 
and those in western European countries have 
often commented upon the relatively large pro- 
portions of unskilled labor in many European 
plants. Whether this factor would make any 
difference in entry opportunities for youth, given 



adult worker, aged 23, in the metal industry in 
1964: was f 1.79 an hour. The rates for young work- 
ers between 14: and 22 years of age in the same job 
ranged from f 0.48 to f 1.65. At 18 years of age, the 
rate was f 0.90 an hour. 

In Sweden, special wages for youth in the 16- to 
23-year-old range are established through collec- 
tive bargaining. The wages vary according to the 
person’s age, sex, skill, the industry, and the cost 
of living. The minimum wages set by the various 
wage councils in the United Kingdom provide for 
lower pay rates for young workers — ^usually from 
ages 15 to 21 for males and 15 to 18 for females. 
The specified youth rates increase up to those for 
adults by yearly or, in some cases, biannual steps. 

Questions 

a growth in the number of jobs open to young 
people, is a matter that requires further investiga- 
tion. The answer to this question may be particu- 
larly significant in throwing light on the methods 
needed to solve the school-work problem in the 
United States, in contrast to the solutions that 
have existed in Europe under a different and — in 
terms of the United States level of productivity — 
an outmoded stage of technological development. 

The technology question is, of course, closely 
related to questions that are frequently raised re- 
garding the extent to which the youth employment 
problem might be a reflection of the increasing 
TniniTmiTn wage level in the United States. This 
matter has already been reviewed to soihe extent 
but needs further exploration. 

The analysis that has been made to date indi- 
cates quite clearly that the minimum wage alone 
cannot be held responsible for the high rates of 
youth unemployment. What is needed is an explo- 
ration of the degree, however slight, to which the 
minirmiTn wage may contribute to the problem; 
and, to the extent that this is the case, whether 
there are in fact any practical possibilities of meet- 
ing the problem through wage action. 

In the U.S. economy, generally rising wage lev- 
els have both reflected and spurred productivity 
gains, which are usually achieved by paring man 
hours per unit of output through more effective 
utilization of manpower and the introduction of 
more efficient equipment. In the analysis done to 
date, it has been found difficult to separate the ef- 
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fects of the minimuTn wage from the entire proc5ess 
by which productivity and wage levels have moved 
upward together. The minimum wage is only one 
aspect — and a minor one — of a complex process 
which needs a great deal of further analysis. In 
fact, increases in minimum wages have generally 
trailed behind increases in the general wage level. 
As productivity and wages rise, routine or low 
productivity jobs — some of them held by youth — 
are often eliminated. This is, however, a process 
affecting the entire economy, where the great ma- 
jority of workers have wages far above the mini- 
mum. In fact, in most parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in urban job markets, the wages of large 
proportions of young or beginning workers are al- 
ready at or above the minimum wage level. 

Further examination of this question will call 
for the application of more sophisticated methods 
of separating the foregoing factors than have been 
feasible thus far. Such methods are needed for 
analysis of the kinds of jobs youth hold, of the 
possibility of expanding the number of such jobs 
under circumstances of generally rising produc- 
tivity, of the desirability of doing this, and of 
trends in employment and job orders. 

Such an analysis should be directed especially 
at the practical possibilities for opening jobs in 
the future. It is essential to be realistic about the 
extent to which changes in wage levels alone would 
significantly increase jobs available to youth in 
an economy with other strong forces at work, such 
as the hiring standards of employers, the con- 
stantly rising levels of wages, and wage and pro- 
motional expectations. Particidarly important 
would be an examination of the circumstances un- 
der which such opportunities could be developed — 
whether adjustments in youth wage levels would, 
by themselves, have an appreciable effect upon the 
development of youth jobs or whether additional 
special incentives would have to be provided. 
Consideration ^ould be given, for example, to 
payment of training costs^i and the further exten- 
sion of cooperative school-work programs linking 
education and work experience. 

These latter programs, where established, have 
often led to the successful placement of young peo- 
ple in employment and have given youth the op- 
portunity to explore different types of job possibil- 
ities while still in school, rather than through an 
uncertain search for jobs after school. However, 
the numbers of students in such programs have 
been rather small thus far. And a review is now 



underway of the factors that have limited this 
type of program — ^including problems arising in 
the schools, in achieving industry acceptance, re- 
lating to competition vnth other workers, and 
resulting from laws and administrative arrange- 
ments that limit the employment of youth. 

Exploration is needed also concerning the 
policies, practices, and attitudes of American 
employers toward the hiring of youth. In a cost- 
conscious economy, it is likely that increasing pro- 
portions of employers have become accustomed to 
accepting into employment only workers judged 
to be sufficiently mature, experienced, and capable 
of “canning their weight” in a productive activ- 
ity. Only recently, as the Nation’s urban crises 
have escalated, have employers begun to review 
their policies in this regard, and to reassess their 
role with respect to employment of people who — 
whether because of youth or of other disadvan- 
tages — are regarded as not being able to carry 
their full load, temporarily or permanently. It 
now appears that it may be increasingly necessary 
to finance the special costs of training and prepa- 
ration that employers would have to undertake in 
employing people who do not meet their estab- 
lished standards. But it is by no means clear what 
this means with respect to the incentives, if any, 
that may be needed to induce employers to em- 
ploy inexperienced youth in sufficiently large 
numbers to erase the heavy problems of youth 
unemployment. 

Employers in the United States rely heavily 
on the school ^stem to educate young people in 
basic skills presumed to be needed for work and — 
except for the small group of apprentices — do 
little to insure that the schools actually prepare 
students for the world of work. They respect the 
competence and independence of educators, 
though they often complain about the products 
they get from the schools. 

Schools and employers at this point have similar 
value ^sterns. The student who drops out, gets 
low grades, or gets in trouble with the police is in 
trouble both in school and in getting a job. This 
creates a circular process: when schools and plant 
employment offices close doors, they also help to 
break down self-confidence, and this, in turn, 
makes it difficult for a youth to overcome the spe- 
cial barriers he faces. Employers naturally prefer 
experienced and mature youth. High school grad- 
uation and school achievement records, as well as 
minimum age requirements, are generally used for 



sorting out those who, it is assumed, would not be 
satisfactory workers. Fragmentary evidence from 
Employment Service orders indicates that jobs in 
the United States are as tightly closed to youth on 
the basis of chronological age as they are to older 
persons. Whether better methods can be found for 
judging and developing maturity (a matter that is 
becoming more and more important in approaches 
to training) and overcqming lack of experience is 
an additional question that needs exploration. 

Much further study is needed, as well, of the 
kinds of preparation given to youth, in relation to 
the kinds of jobs they actually obtain. At this 
point, data on the relation of education to later 
work experience are limited to the general rela- 
tionships between levels of education, parental 
support, and lifetime or eventual earning capac- 
ity. There is as yet no valid information on the 
more subtle relationships important for the devel- 
opment of public policy and programs — between 
amount and quality of schooling, kinds of curric- 
ulum, and extent of counseling or guidance, on the 
one hand, and success in overcoming the initial 
hurdles to job entry on the other. To some extent 
the longitudinal studies of school and work ex- 
perience now being sponsored by the Department 
of Labor, under the Manpower Development and 
Trainmg Act, and other studies sponsored by the 
Office of Education will iUummate this question. 
But more detailed analysis of linkages between 
particular kinds of school experience and first en- 
try into the job market will be needed. 

Whether high unemployment rates for youth 
will continue becaus e youth is trying out, and can 
afford to try out, a variety of jobs is another ques- 
tion to be explored. Past explanations of high 
youth unemployment have often tended to empha- 
size the “trying out” character of the process. 
Clearly, job quits contribute to youth unemploy- 
ment to some degree, but such “voluntary” un- 
employment in itself needs further assessment. To 
the extent that this reflects youth searching for 
job experience, the question might well be raised 
whether this searching— and the development of 
realistic expectations concerning the need for 
preparation — could not be made a part of the edu- 
cation process. At present, this searching occurs at 
a time when young people are on their own and 
their education is presumed to have been com- 
pleted. The in-and-out process between education 
and work now takes place only in a limited num- 
ber of situations, such as the Antioch plan. 



At the high school level, it would be useful also 
to gage the impact of part-time employment, while 
the youth is in school, on his ability to adjust to 
regidar employment once he is out of school. Per- 
haps a more extensive program of part-time jobs 
for youth who are in school but who do not plan to 
pursue higher education would be fruitful, build- 
ing upon the findings and achievements of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps’ in-school program. 
Programs of this kind should provide valuable 
work experience and make the youth more aware 
of the intricacies of the job-finding process — an 
awareness which should pixxve useful to him when 
he is seeking full-time work after leaving school. 
In addition, the experience a youth gains on a 
part-time job makes it more likely that an em- 
ployer will hire him for full-time emplo 3 mient. 

An examination is needed also of the extent to 
which initial job tryouts by youth reflect inefficien- 
cies in the way they seek jobs and in the various 
institutions and agencies that help them, rather 
than “inevitable” dissatisfactions with particular 
job opportunities. To some extent, it is the present 
high family income levels in the United States, 
compared to those in other countries and in gen- 
erations gone by, that permit many youth the lux- 
ury of “shopping around” and trying oiit jobs. Be- 
lated to this question, of course, is the need for an 
assessment of the extent to which “disenchantment 
with work” plays a role in youth unemployment 
rates and for an examination of the particular 
groups in the population to whom this factor is 
applicable. 

Also needed is an examination of the extent to 
which youth unemployment rates could be reduced 
by spreading high school graduations over the 
year. At the present time 97 percent of high school 
graduates in the United States leave school within 
the same 2 or 3 weeks in June. The heavy load 
that this puts upon public and private employment 
offices and upon the personnel offices of companies 
might well be diminished, and greater inroads 
made into youth unemployment rates, if the load 
were spread throughout the year. There has been 
little realization or awareness of the extent to 
which the adjustment of high school schedules 
over the last few generations has resulted, more 
and more, in imiform graduation times and has 
perhaps contributed to the youth unemployment 
problem. There has been no exploration of the 
practical possibilities of reversing this process, nor 



of the extent to which such reversal might help in 
alleviating youth unemployment. 

Beyond the explorations discussed above, there 
are a number of further questions that need to be 
considered : 

1. From the standpoint of the immediate 
employment of students not going to college, as 
well as their adaptability to occupational changes 
over their work careers, which kinds of curricu- 
lums are most effective? 

2. How much and what kinds of direct individ- 
ualized help in makiag an occupational choice and 
in findmg a job do students need while in school, 
and as they leave? 

3. To what extent can the transition be eased 
by school curriculum changes and by increasing 
the knowledge about the work environment youth 
have while in school ? 

4. What are the present “world of work” cur- 
riculums and to what extent do they reach those 
who will not be going to college ? 

5. What do freshmen, and also seniors, in high 



school know about the kinds of jobs available — 
how much they pay, what are the opportunities for 
advancement, what is the economy of their com- 
munity based on, what services are offered by the 
Employment Service, and so on? 

6. Which schools in the United States provide 
instruction on the nature of the local economy, the 
jobs available and what they are like? Which ones 
are good examples that might be used as proto- 
types for this purpose? And what success have 
they had? 

7. How much contact do students have with 
industry? To what extent are there arrangements 
for visits to plants and lectures from plant offi- 
cials? How significant and useful would these be? 

8. What is the role of industry in the training 
process? This role is now under significant de- 
velopment as announced by the President in his 
special message to the Congress on January 23 and 
under additional exploration by the Task Force on 
Occupational Training of the Departments of 
Labor and of Commerce. 



Conclusions 



Many of the matters discussed have been under 
review in the joint study undertaken by the De- 
partments of Labor and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. While it is recognized that a great many 
of the factors mentioned need much further ex- 
ploration, certain general conclusions can be 
reached on the basis of present knowledge concern- 
ing the character of the steps that can be taken to 
narrow the gap between school and work : 

Increasing knowledge about the environment of 
work while in school 

1. We can insure that every schoolchild has more 
knowledge about the world of work than is now 
the case. 

— Preparation for occupational selection 
should begin not later than the junior high 
school level because of the social, emotional, 
and physical changes taking place in the stu- 
dents at this time. This should be a process of 
increasing knowledge— -not of forcing prema- 
ture decisions. 

— ^There is need for professional and subpro- 
fessional counseling far beyond that which 
now exists, curriculum revision and new cur- 



riculum materials to begin the process of 
world-of-work exposure, and vast expansion 
of knowledge about work through teaching 
aids, television, or direct exposure to real-life 
occupational situations. 

2. Whatever one concludes about the merits of 
broad versus occupationally oriented education, it 
is clear that more occupational curriculums offered 
at high school and post-high school levels should 
be expanded. These curriculums should be based on 
the “broad cluster” concept, as part of broad-based 
education, to permit both the opening of more op- 
tions than are now available and the prospect of 
career ladders in these options. 

Increasing opportunity for yowig people in 
school to gain actml work experi^e 

1. Even before entry into the job market, the 
student should have maximum opportunity to ex- 
plore his abilities and preferences in the real 
world. The tryout period should take place during 
school years rather than afterward. There should 
be a vast expansion of cooperative work oppor- 
tunities that will open new horizons. Work expe- 
rience, in fact, should become a meaningful part 
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of preparation for career development and life at 
several stages of youth — not only at the final pro- 
fessional internship stage. The interaction of class- 
room instruction and practical exposure should be 
planned to develop the highest level of capacity 
possible for each young person at the time of his 
entry into the job market, whenever that occurs. 
These work activities should be accompanied by 
supportive counseling — ^the kind of counseling that 
may well be the most important in the practical 
process of launching youth on a career. 

2. The great desire of young people to be in- 
volved in meaningful activities in our Nation 
should be matched by expanded development of 
opportunities for voluntary service, both during 
school years and afterward. Academic credit 
should be given for such activity, and the Nation’s 
voluntary organizations should be assisted to de- 
velop such opportunity. 

Increasing 'participation of business and other 
private groups in the education world 

1. There should be vastly more involvement of 
people from the working world (businessmen, su- 
pervisors, labor officials, professiofl^^jj[^ Em- 
ployment Service and other public sef^witt^ i^ 
process of education — ^through exchanges of^a 
ous kinds, or simply the direct contribution of the 
time of personnel. 

2. There should be vastly more two-way inter- 
change — especially over summers or other vacation 
times — between professionals in the world of edu- 
cation and the world of industry and employment. 

3. There is a need for industry to develop new 
forms of training, and new kinds of training for 
supervisors, in the techniques of introducing 
young people — ^including disadvantaged and nti- 
nority youth — into the new world of work. For too 
many youth, this world is one of unsympathetic 
supervisors and fellow workers. Such programs 
could involve educational upgrading in plants, 
placing school personnel in plants, and use of vari- 
ous forms of educational release time, with result- 
ant lessening of dependence on school classrooms 
as th© sole places of organized instruction. 

Improved knowledge and training at the point 
of entry into the fob market 

1. At the point of entry into the job market, 
whenever that may be, the student should have 
access to a full range of skills supporting his place- 
ment, with adequate time devoted to his individual 
case, and with supporting personal contact con- 



tinuing through several months of initial job place- 
ment, where necessary. 

2. The full range of manpower services should 
include supplementary training and job experience 
of whatever kind is necessary to insure successful 
entry into the job market. In many areas, espe- 
cially isolated ones, residential facilities will be 
required to collect a student group of sufficient size 
to warrant a full range of offerings. 

3. The time of entry into the job market can be 
delayed, with profit to the individual and a reduc- 
tion in youth unemployment, if adequate training 
bridges are provided (of which the current Depart- 
ment of Defense pilot efforts are examples) . 

Finally^ two broad considerations that affect all 
of the foregoing 

1. Putting the Nation’s secondary schools on 
a year-round basis, and having their graduates 
enter the job market in three or four groups rather 
than all at once, would make the process of absorp- 
tion much easier. 

2. The efforts undertaken should be directed at 
all of the Nation’s youth — so that efforts to build 
better bridges for the youth of poverty families, 

’ Aa example, will be part of efforts that reach all 
Jfouj^^h^ each year line up at the inadequate 
bnS^heaM| |> ^ 

On February the President transmitted 

to the Congress a message bn education entitled 
“The Fifth Freedom.” In that message, the Presi- 
dent called for the enactment of The Partnership 
for Learning and Earning Act of 1968, which has 
been introduced in the Congress. This new act 
would do much to streamline and strengthen our 
vocational education laws. “Above all,” the Presi- 
dent stated, “we must build stronger links between 
the schools and their students, and local industries 
and employment services, so that education will 
have a direct relationship to the world the gradu- 
ating student enters.” 

The new act would provide $15 million for spe- 
cial experimental programs to bridge the gap be- 
tween education and work, to build alliances be- 
tween schools, employment services, and private 
employers; and provide new summer training 
programs combining work and education. This 
legislation would enable experimentation in devis- 
ing solutions to the kinds of problems discussed 
above. Through these experiments we can look 
forward to creating models for broad application 
throughout the Nation. 
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